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Peruvian Pottery 



analogous; the 'Lucretia' in the Kestner Museum 
at Hanover. And they are right, so far as these, 
three pictures, with their statuesque female 
figures, were painted simultaneously by Sodoma, 
to adorn an apartment in the Pandolfo Petrucci 
Palace. They, all three, clearly recall Quercia's 
art, but more especially so the 'Caritas,' whose 
unmistakable resemblance to two statues of the 
Fonte Gaia cannot be denied. (Compare 
Figures 2, 3 and 4.) 

Moreover, two drawings after these statues 
ascribed to Quercia in the Uffizi at Florence, but 
evidently by the hand of the youthful Sodoma, 
confirm the fact that < he loved to sketch at the 
Fonte Gaia.' It is interesting to note that 
Sodoma, who himself could paint such lovely 
child-angels, should have so much admired the 
playful putti of Quercia's. Nay, we may even 
go further, and say that this predilection of 
depicting childhood, seems to have been an un- 
mistakable link between the two great artists. 

For instance, Sodoma, after introducing into 
his picture of the ' Caritas ' both the Roman 
twins of Quercia's statue called * Acca Laurentiae.' 
seen in profile on the other statue, probably 
meant for Rhea Silvia. Here we must mention 
that on the strength of a notice in the Diario 
Senese, Tizio states that both the statues 
adorning the corners of the Fonte Gaia, were 
thought to represent Acca Laurentiae. But it is 
almost impossible to conceive that an artist with 
Quercia's imagination could ever have intended 
to depict one and the same person in two 
different statues, both executed to adorn the 
same work of art ! On the contrary, it is 
much more likely that the one figure with the 
sleeping Remus (see fig. 5) should be meant for 
Rhea Silvia, and the other for Acca Laurentiae, 
wife of the shepherd Faustulus, and, according to 



the legend, foster-mother to the Roman twins. 

Although Sodoma's * Caritas ' comes, as we 
may note, much nearer to the 'Acca Laurentiae' 
of Quercia, a certain resemblance to Rhea Silvia, 
with the almost identical sandals and the high- 
girt drapery, cannot be denied. Thus, Sodoma 
knew how to combine in one harmonious whole, 
all what attracted him most in Quercia's work of 
art. 

Long after the spell of Pinturicchio's frescos 
had worked on his imagination at St. Anna in 
Creta and at Monte Oliveto, and later when, 
after having met again the great Lionardo at 
Rome, Lionardesque influence had reasserted 
itself once more with Sodoma, we still see, now 
and then, the influence of Quercia's serene art 
reappearing in his creations. For instance, in 
his exquisite fresco of ' Christ's descent into 
Limbo,' in the Academy at Siena; Eve, with 
her wondering gaze fixed on Abel, whom Christ 
raises from the tomb, undoubtedly recalls those 
two basso reliefs of the Fonte Gaia, which 
represent the expulsion from Paradise and the 
creation of man. Much injured by time, 
Quercia's figure of Eve alone has been miracu- 
lously spared. It was the first nude figure which, 
unimpeded by drapery, had emerged from the 
morning twilight of the early Renaissance, being 
created before 141 8 and, therefore, at an earlier 
date than Masaccio's famous group of Adam and 
Eve in the Brancacci Chapel at Florence. How- 
ever true, therefore, the fact may be that the art 
of Siena, so advanced in the Fourteenth Century, 
remained behind, as time moved on, there is, 
nevertheless, nothing to surpass Quercia on the 
threshold of the Renaissance, and it was to him, 
as we have tried to prove, that not only the great 
Michael Angelo, but also Sodoma had looked up 
with unmixed admiration. 



'HE POTTERY OF 
ANCIENT PERU 
BY WILFRED MARK WEBB 

We have already made some mention 
of the remarkable collection of Peruvian pottery 
brought together by Sir Spenser St. John, and 
which will very shortly be dispersed by Mr. J. C. 
Stevens, the well-known auctioneer. 



Now, however, we are able to reproduce a 
nnmber of photographs which the writer was 
able to take, through the courtesy of Mr. Stevens. 
These, although by no means showing all the 
types of jars and bottles — indeed it is claimed 
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that there is no duplicate among 
the four hundred or so examples 
— nevertheless will serve to give a 
very good idea of the artistic tastes 
and skill of the ancient Peruvians. 

Before treating of the actual 
specimens, it might be well to 
mention the interest which attaches 
to the purposes for which the pots 
were made. 

Sometimes ploughed up, often- 
times taken from tombs or simpler 
graves, the vessels were intended 
to hold food and drink for the sus- 
tenance of the spirit of the departed 
on its way to the other world. 

Such an idea naturally recalls 
the ideas of the ancient Egyptians, 
who actually provided their mum- 
mies with servants in the shape 
of small figures. 

It will not come as a surprise to 





FIG. 4. 



those who were not aware of the 
fact, to hear that the Peruvians 
mummified their dead. They em- 
ployed somewhat different methods 
from those adopted by the Egypt- 
ians, and the body, forced into a 
squatting position, was made into 
a sort of ball netted over with in- 
terlacing cords. 

We may roughly divide the vessels 
into jars and bottles, according as 
to whether they were intended to 
hold food — usually in the form of 
the very finest maize — or drink. 

In both cases, however, the 
artists have turned to human beings 






FIG. J- 



FIG. g. 
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or animals for their models, by no means seem- 
ingly disdaining to produce some startling 
caricatures (figs, i and 2). Plant structures are 
occasionally represented in the collection, but 
they are rare. 

A favourite form of bottle has a hollow handle 
communicating with the cavity within and 
supplied with a narrow neck. The main portion 
of the vessel may, on the one hand, be a human 
head (fig. 10), or figure (figs. 4 and 5), or the body 
of an animal (figs. 6 and 7), whereas, on the other, 



the pedestal, as it we're, upon which the model 
stands, is hollow and contained-"the liquid (figs. 
8 and 9). 

Many examples, as ssen „ in fig. 3, are 
weathered considerably, but a few retain, complete, 
as fig. 4, the original glaze. 

Some bottles are made double, as it were, 
and have two necks, as shown in fig. 8, which is 
ornamented by a tigress and her cubs, and is 
considered a specially fine example. By blowing 
down, or pouring fluid into one neck, the other 





often surmounted by a bird's head, will, in many 
cases, produce a characteristic whistling noise. 

Figs. 1 and 2 approach to jars in construc- 
tion, while in fig. 10, with its rugged face, the 
opening is large enough to warrant the name of 
pot. 

Sir Spenser St. John, it may be remembered, 
was formerly Her Majesty's minister resident in 
Peru, and he obtained the nucleus of his collection 
in the shape of one hundred and seventy-six 
specimens from the American representative at 
Lima. Now, as we have already indicated, there 
are close upon four hundred examples. 
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